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ABSTRACT ^ • ^ 
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How are high school principals selected in New South Wales, 
Australia? How does ti^ process cccpare^with the \^ a U, S, school 
district . selects its high school pripcipals? 
^ * ^ Ag Inspector of Schools, New South Wa!^, Australia, Fenton Sharpe 
has been directly involved -in principal selection. He has been in the 
U. S. for two year.s conpleting his doctorate in* educaticttial adninistra-"' 
tion at the University of Oregon, when* he hae been a graduate- research 
assistant in tije Field Training and Service Bureau. In this Bulletin , 
h^ conpares the selection proce53ses in his home state with the process* 
used by-a U. S. district, pointing out st^jengths and weaknesses of each 
and biggest ing seme- ways for overcoming those weaknesses. 

Of particular interest is Sharpens idesicrjlption of the New South 
Wales ^selection process — a very different approach from the typically 
American one. 
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A. ^ i>rrR(X)ucTioN 



While a^vast literature has been accumulated around the role of 
the school principal , little has been written about how the system goes 
about the task of selecting the appropriate person to fill that role 
And yet "the selection of capable individuals Hvho.. will be effective 
adninistrators for the schools presents a i^roblem.as great and probably 
more crucial than that of training them.'*' ll^Vej^, p. 1) 

''As the principal, so the school" remains 1 camonplace belief ^ 
among upper-level district adninistrators, teachers, comiunity merrtoers, 
and educational- th^rists and researchers as^well! The following state- 
ment is typical— "What a principal does or fail^ to do is felt in homes 
as well as in classrooms and corridors of a sch^l. He , influences the' 
quality of instruction, relationships between p^ple, acceptance- of or 
resistiu-:^ to change, morale, and efficiency ofweneral operations . . 
a principal can make a difference, where it counW, for he practices his 

H - 

art at' an iJT?x>rtant focal point, namely, the schDbl building.'* (A.A.S.A., 
p. 9) ^ , 



It follows, then, that the.^decision to sel^J; a particulalr princi- 
pal for a particular '^chptji must rate as one of tihe most cru^i|Ll of ^1 
decisions taken by a school district. This is e4)ecially Uaijl of ^ those^ 
decisicms relating to high sc^l principals, as Ihey noirolly more 
visible to the public in their roles than are their ^lettiantary counter'- 
parts. At the same time the institutions they lead aire^ ^diaari ly ttore 
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corplex and the preplans presented by their clients (teenagers) appear 
to be more pronounced in the public mirid. ' ; ♦ * 

. It is no surprise then that one axininistrator interviewed i n- this = 
study regards. the selection of a new high school principal as "the next 
most inportant personnel decision to the selection of a new superintend- 
^ -ent," and that at the tiine in which it is^nade "it supersedes in ,itipor- 

'I 

tance all other school district decisions including those relating to 
budget, curriculim, and facilities/' . 

This p^Der is conceraed with a conparative stu dy o f th e selection 
process for a high school principal in a mediutn-:si2sed school district 
ill* a western U. S. state and the parallel process in New-Seuth Wales, 
Austral ii^, - * "^"^ 

- MEIHXOIJOGY 

Data for th^ New South Wales system were gathered: 
L Frofn letters describing and carmKiting on the selection proc- 
esses from the c^eputy-director of secondary education, the-^rff — ^ 

inspector in charge of inspections, and an area director. 

It. _ 

2. From critical articles on the inspection system, written by. 

' ' ' * }^ 

observers from within the system and without, 

! 

3, From personal recall of the writer's own experiences,* first as 
— ^ a teacher undergoing inspection, then as an inspector intimately 

involved in the promotion process. 
Data for the U. S, system were gathered: 

1, From interviews with senior district personnel officers and 

2 , 



the principal whose p2X)cess of ^selection was under scnitiny, 
with oriie of thfe tmiversity prof^ssorsv intimately associated 
wi'th state certification requirements for principals, and with 
a principal, of another high^ school in the same state who had 
previously been \\x\ applicant I'or var'ious principalships.^ 
2. Frcm the meager supply of writings; on the topic. 

i 

1. HhQ U. S. school district lies on the outskirts of.^ mediiin- 
sized city. The district is about 60 square miles in area,' and has 'a 
totaltjX)pulation in the vicinity of 100,000. Total student enrollment 
is approximately 22,000, and they are served by about 1,250 teachers 
and administrators. There are three high schools in the district. 

2. " Public education in Australia is adMnistered by state-wide 
departments of educmion. The New 3outh Wales systehfi encc3npasSes about 
800,000 :s(iuare mil«' and serves a total population of over 3,000,000 
people. In these ;terms. it is one of- the largest educational units in 
the western worlci,^ Total student enrollmei:it is approximately 900,000, 
and th^y are seiVed by about 42,000 teachers and administrators. There 
are over 400 high schools in the. system aM an average oft six new high 
schools are opened every year, A large mimi^r <|f principals' appoint- 
ments must be made annually, ^\ 

D, SELECTING A Hlbn SCHOOL PRINCIPAL IN THE U.^, SCHO^ DISmiC^>_ . 



Va^anc;^. fhe vacancy under-«^Trftiny was created when the 



previous principal was appointed to a <:entral office position in the 
same district. 

2. Job Description . A job description for the vacant position 
was written by saiior personnel officers with input f ran- the director 

of secondary education. The description was based on an infounal amly- 
sis of the particular needs of the school and an agreement as tcf the 
general functions of a high school principal. 

3. A(ivertising Vacancy . A notice was directed to the?, placement 
centers in all major western universities. It included statements of 
the vacant position, tiiliing, salary range, and wiiat was required and 
preferred in relation to experience, training and credentials. Job 

deagiriptions were forwarded to all inquirers. 

~ ' \/ ' 

.Several key univer^:^ty professors were called to assist in the 

dissemination of information about the vacancy !to potential candidates 

both on campus -and within school districts. * * 

III, the case under review the selected primipal became aware ♦ 

of the vacancy throiagh a university job listing service. Others heard 

of it from their district personnel offices .i^id via the ''education^^ 

grapevine." ^ 

4. The Screening CcRmittee . 



co^it 



'^^ a. Personnel — 1^ this case a screening coilnittee was appointM 

by the assistant-superintendent for perso^el, consisting of himself as 
chairman, theXdirector of secondary education, the director of personnel, 
and a principal of one of the other high schools in the district. These 
four adninistrators then appointed /to the corrmittee osne manber of 'staff: 
from the high school ^as a "teachers* representative." Diff^nt . 



perceptions of this role were evident, as a senior personnel officer re- 
*^f erred to him as "truly representative of staff involventent" but the ' 



lewly appointed principal saw hlin as "a token staff member who had no 
grasp of the interview process." Despite his earlier assertion on 
"staff involvement," the personnel officer did indicate that because of 
"major staff problems" in^ the school "it would not have been wise to 
include a teacher member elected by the stafJC,"^ An analysis of camit- 
.tee personnel reveals that: 

• (i) There is no community representation/ ^The opinion was ex- 

, pressed that>^he superintendent feels he has the administra- 
tive^^^s^nsibility to hire personnel" . . . "he views the 
aboard "as the citizens* input^, . . "there is no need for 
grassroots input," This is in keeping with the A.A.S.A* 
point of view~"it is declared unequivocally that responsi- 
^ biiity for selection and assignment of principals rests in 
the superintendency." (A.A.^.A., p^, 10) 
fi) There is no student representation . i 
^(iii) The superintendent was not actively involved at this stage. 

(In smaller districts the superintendent is himself likely to 
chair the screening cormittee, or he may well make the appoint- 
ment by himself purely on hi^"T)wn judgment . ) 
At this point it "is interesting to^ot€^ change in hiring 
policy in the* district w*uch'will affect the make-up and functions of 
futiffe principal selection ccranittees . Two s^^arate^d corpletely in- 
dependent cormlttees will be errployed. The first, a criteria corrmittee, 
will contain connunity, student and staff representation, and wiUPbe 

4 

' . ' 5 

•. 1*0 . 



charged with the responsibility for analysing the needs of th^ situa- 
tion atKl ^tablishing selection criteria to meet tho^e rjeeds.- A c^ith 
.pletely separate connitt^caiposed entirely of adninistrators will ^ - 
perform the {screening function. In that way, infomation v^ll be ob- 




tained from all^volyed groups but the decisionnnnaking power will re- 
main firmly in the haiids of the administrators. « 

b. -Task and Process— -In this case the screening conmittee was 

•/Charged with' the task of narrowing down^the field to one, two, or*tl\ree 
final iBts for the superintendent's approval. This would be achie^^ed by 
(i) an informal analysis of the vacant situation leading to-establish- 

^ ment of critei^ia based on state requirements', the* situation axld the job 
description already dissaninated, (11) analysis of the files, (ill) per- 
sonal contacts with references, and (Iv) .choice of and* interviews with 



fln^ists. 



These will be dealt with in turn. ' ' « 

(1) Crit'eria — It was agre^Mlthat this partieuitLr school pre- 



sented a large number of problems and that the new principal would need 
above all else to be a change agent. In light of Cairlson's studies on 
executive succession, it is little wonder theA ilmt the final choice 
was made Ixoca outside' of the dia1;rict. (Carlson, pp?N4-17) In faqt 
^this apppint^ was the only principal in the history of ^ the district 
appointed as ^ outsider. The words of three of the direct partiaipants 
4^e informative: ' , * 

\: Senior personnel officer: V'We were looking f6r a fit witft the 

pi^sent administration, and a fit with the particular school at that . 
particular time." ' * * / 

\ Another senior personnel officer: '*We talked about the type 




• ' -CT:' ■ 

fosophy-that could pull that thing off/* ^ 
^ncipal : "It seemed .most ^Important €o get a match be*-: ^ 
twfeen the sch^l ajid^"'$ft^^ 

-.-This ^proach is in ke^pijjg: with'eurrent thirikin^nOn the selec- 

tion process / . Erickson noted in 1963 that<^in the light of 'mounting 
evidence of the multi-dimensionality oi administrative behavibr^'and of 
mpjrked differences in school 3ituations . . there should be more 



enphasis ; . .. on matchi^^g admiuistrator's^.with situations." (Erickson, 
p. 1)*' A similar approach, is taken by McClellan4, et al . * in relajtibn to- 
''the identifi-catiQn-^of tJilent' in genea^al. "One '^general st;megy must, 
shift frpm identifying 'talented persons' to'' matching persons with cer« 
tain characteristicis to situations in v*iich those ^Marac'teristics will ° 
^bemost adaptive/' (McClellajid, et al. , p, 236) ' 

The title of theU967,A.A.S.A. booklet on the selection of 
principals, J'The Right Principal for the Right School," (A'.A.S,A. , p. 1) 
leaves no dotibt as to where .that body siands on the issue. 

The job description wiiich was made available to all applicants^ 
and wjiich served a^ a basis for initial screening and interviewing was / 
'written iii general terms only. In It, only the arphasis on the pri^K^I~ 
pal's role as a "chajige catalyst" offers any cl ues as to t^ specific 
needs of the particular, school, • ' , , 

. - In a discussion of criteria, a. few wofds Should be expended ori^^ 

Xhe question of administratlvte ^ytificat jon, .as- the regulations relat- 

, r ' ' ) ^ — ^ > ' 

\^ ^ . * ' ' >' t ■* ' ^ ' ' ' 

•"''^ing to it serve gfe a criteria -baseline in the selection/of all school. 
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prin^j^aXs^^^illeTp^ state. It is at .this point, too, that the' 

selection process is influen^zied by organizations and 'jpeoiile, outside of 

' . '^ . • f' ^ "-7- e," • ■ ' 



Ihv scfKx;l district ' the universities; and otlK»r pm.f4%Ksi(>naI 'fxiucators* 

as they are represented on a state connittee on educational standajifcj. 

Two major assurpfions seen}' to be embodied in the certification 'require- 

raents: that oije can.be a successful school principal without h^fing^ 

been a teacher; and that one is not, likely to be a'succe^ful principal 

without baving coipleted a large niiit)er of hours, in academic -study at a 

•university, yith an emphasis at the graduate level upon courses related 

- ' • » 

to educational actninistration. ^* ' * 

. *- ' . 

At this stage* no principals have been appointed in the statf 

without some experience as a teacher. No -useful cament can therefore 

be made c«i the former of these requirements. As te the latter require- 

ment, Bridges and Baehr jxiblisKed a revi^^of the literatiire in 1971 

wiiich/d|monstr^ed that 'tost studies show no relationship between the 

amount of educationaX' training and subsequent success as jidged by su- 

periors and subordinates. (Bridges and Baehr, p. 2) In fact, research 

by Gross 'and Herriott (supported by studies of Ldpham, and SchUfz) dero- . 

onst rates a negative relationship between £he total niinber ^^^ul'Ses ' 

in educational administration and professional l^uier^hip in- practice. 

(Bridges and ^hr, p. 3) Erickson, et-al. , found liess flexibility in 

..schools led by rabre hi^W^ trained principals. (Bridges and Baehr, p. 4) 

With^this kind of evidence, it may be time to heed ^ those .^^^too advocate; • 

"a g«ieral downgrading of the inportance of edacati(» as the major cre- 

.dential.. . experience and performance should gaJp greater impprtance 

• * ' * <^ 

. . individuals should be judged on what they caij do rather' than ^*ere 

and how long they have been in school*" (Miller, p. 73)^ 

(ii) Analysis of the files— 'rtie members of^j^te screening ^ 



• / ^ / r . / ^ 

domittee next sifted through the files, . jjKiivichiaUy recording ccnments 

.,on a sheet of .quest icm? based directly on thfe job descriptioDf|^ The ccm- 

mittee th^ met a? a group, and by a process and consensus, narrowed 

down the-j^ield ^to s^k prospective finalists. 

' . *To this stage the elimination process was based entirely upon 

the written file records. Each file contains an outline of university 

qualifications and e^q^erience together with letters of reconnendation, 

usually ^ron the candidate's irrroediate supervisors in previous school 

districts and jfron university professors \vith whan they have been asso- 
fl 

ciated. It is generally £x>nsidered "that written credentials or ],^tters 
of recoiinendation have some, value in id^tifying the least likely can- 
.dldates but do little to aid discrimination ajjiong the |ood, better aixl 
best." (A.A.S.A. , p. 36) It was for 'the forraef pui*pose that they were 
^itially enployed by,>this screening conmitftee. 

' . '\ ' ) ■ ' : ■ ■■ : ■ • 

Greatest weight is given to recoranendations fron recent school 
di^strict supervisors This raises two questions. How informed is the 

judgment of such.r^ferefceg? ^d. hew cd^Jietely frank and honest are 

^' . - . • - ^ - * ' — / 

t|ieir writt^ statements?. ^ - . . ^ * 

In very few U. S. school districts i^ there a regulari^ied 

• 9 

« 4 

process of acknihistrative evaluation based on dir'ect in^^chool observa- 



tion by trained evaluators. Ih the abs«ice^^^^ch processes, recom- 
raeodations may be based a t iw3rst -os the auaber of coiplaint^r about the 
princii^al received by the superintendent fron the carmmity*, teachers. 



and the board, on hi^^raiptn^ss or tardiness in corpleting .reports , or 




on whetljer he>*6ck$ the bdlt'\or not. At best it is likely to be , 
based on a 'jgeneral, distant kind of infonnal evaluation, drawn from 



-I ' 
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obs<*rviiii<)ns <)[ fiis v^>rk in di.st?^ict c^mnj Ltc^^s, ot(\'" In llK?se wndi- 
•lons reputation ^an oft^n be conlused-witf^ reality.' The A.A.5.A. 
'bopklet puts It this way — "The latest horoscc^ for th^ candidate might 
be as valid and as reliable as letters of recarroKidation or credentials. 
(A,A.S.A., p. 37) All participants* in this study agreed that recent 
"open file legislation" has -had a significant iirpact on the value that 
can be placed upon the reconnendations contained in candidates' files. . 
In an open file, ref-erences would appear to pitch their carments at a 
more general level and avoid all negative or' noncannital references. 
^As a* result, many selection coimittees are turning to personal contact 
with references to obtaxiitthe "ccnplete and honest information" they' 
require. v <^ 

^rsonal contacts .Mth re^t^ — When^the fieldf^had 



been narrowed to' about six names; each ment)er of the screening coranittee 
was '<!oninissioned to make ^'personal contact'' with the '^major references" 
' of each of the finalists. The purpose was to "verify and clarify" 
statanents in the file and to seek "subjective feelings, doufcts, etc." 
wtiich may be mare "easily ejq^ressed orally then in a writt^, open file 
system, fhis was. regarded as "the most iirp^rtant step -in the whole 
process." ' ' ► ' ^. 

Qn^ wonders what the impact of the emerging system will be. 

\ 

As, with many reforms iHiandated, with excellent intentions "from above" it 
is not incc«iceivable that the results will be. the exact reverse of the . 
"open process" being- strived for. ^ the writt^ docutentaticai becomes**, 

Z suspect, so a reliance. may be placed on oral c^inion, feelings, 
odQs, and perhaps even gossip, hearsay and tale?- telling, 'all 

: ' * ... 

.10 ^ ' " 
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cxiiplelely iml oT romh ol thf? camciidaip conccmiKl. Wl^h c^^rtain indi- 

viduals sitting in \x)sitions of gteat })cwer in this regard, Xjae tarpta-^ 

tion to act^a^s "Jcingmaker" or to/ "play God" my not always be easy to' 

* /' . ' ' 

resist. Thus the system can Jbe increasingly subject to "political" 

/ V / ' 

pressures and the dubious^adva^ntages of {iersonal sponsorship, ttae 
ders also whether candidates ; can ever live down even one single past 
error (actual or presuned) ,^feich may. be raised as a doubt during these 
personal ccaitacts now so ^ital to the selection process . ' 

(iv) Interview^ — Five candidates were finally selected for 
interview^ Each f inal/st was interviewed, separately by ^ch n»Tiber of 
the screening carmittpe. interviews w^re infprmal^ 'extended .for about 
one hour, and took place in various locations*. - Each interviewer was 
' seeking to ass^^ the candidate "as a whole person in relation to the 
school situation and job description." The candidates were ranked by ' 

each interviewer separately^ before the - group came together again. 

I ' ' - ' 

In this way 4:he pe^rsonnel staff feel that they c*tain au many- * 

faceted view of eac^-sQagdixlate which may be rtore accurate than that pro- 

vided-by the same people acting in carmittee. The successful candidate 

conoirred, stating fhat at the end of the process "they had enou^'in- 

fonnation to make a true assessment of me .as a candidate." 

.Maylield's review of the literature on perswinel interviews 

suggests that this aj^roaeh is a relatively sound one. Mayfield notes 

that there is "a general lack of- evidence concerning the interviews* 

reliability and validity," that "tha .attituctes of interviewers do iro- 

piage upon t^ir interpretation pf what the interviewer says,** that 

"interviewers tend to make their d^isions early in the interview— and 

11 _ . 



^^^^;that their- decisions are npre likely^ to be based on manner, facial ex- 
pression, and personal appearance than On information obtained during 
the interview/" "but that '\vben positive results are found for inter- 
views — it turns c>ut that 'a team approach has been used — interviewing 
and rating separately . . . and then reaching a final group decisiop^'*^ 
This, he writes, is "a more promising interview method." (Mayfield, 
pp. 85-94) ^ ^ . - ' ' ^ 

(v) Final scfeening process— Pol lowing individual interviews 
and rankings, the screening carmittee met, and by consensus, narrowed 
th^ field down to only one candidate, who ms reconinended to the super- 
intendent. As this recownendation was ultimately accepted by the .super- 
intendent and the board without dissent, it appears that In this case, 
at least, the effective power of d^ision-making di^ reside in the 
screening comnittee. . . ^* 

From our knowledge of authority aitd its relationship to organi- 
' z^itional hierarchy XBlau and Scott, p. 139^^^^jjjis reasonable to suppose 
. that the assistant-superintendent of personnel played a very powerful 
role in contrast to tbat of say the teacher '^repres^tat^ve*' who, in 
addiction to^ being a subordinate with only two years professional experi- 
ence, was particii)ating in his first screening -connittee and had been - 
dependent upon the other conmittee manbefs for, his appointment to the 
conmitCee.' Besides this, all of the other cotmittee^members ^ivfed their' 
present positions in the system, at least in part, to the 'assistant- 
superintendent for personnel: What their individual strengths were' in 
the informal power s*?Gbture of the ccnmittee, it was inpossible tO' 
"ver for the purposes of ^this study. It would appear, however. 



thai to all intents and purposes, the.decisicxi was taken v^thcait any^ 

•real .effective input from the camunity, the teachers or the students, 

four out of the five remaining coomittee. members being district adnin- ♦ 

> 

.istratol^, si^erordinate to the newly selected principal'. Peer input 
was limited to the one high school principal on the ccranittee. 

5. The Sig)erinte^d^^s Role , As indicated, the superintendent 
accepted the single /eccrimendation presented to him fran the corajattee' 
by the assist ant -superintendent for personnel. This accept^ce followed 
his perusal of a resune on the candidate pr^>ared by ♦the perscmnel of- 
fice, and discussion with the i^istant superintCTdent . 

By contrast, under the system now operating » three names would 
be carried (with resimes) to the superintendent. He ^jrould then cpnsult 
with his ^nior personnel officer and^i^e director of seoondai^ educa- 
tion, and together they would screen gut two candidates and send on^on 
to the board. This process is thought to "give the superintendent more 
flexib-Jlity,*' allowing him "to take political considerations into'ac- 
couttt," tod "in particular it cables "affirmative action to Hew into • 
the process.'* Thus, v^iiat seemed to be a studied effort to depoliticize ^ 
the system, and to delegt,te the authority for making inportant personnel 
decisions to subordinates, seems to have been thwarted by tte intrusion 
of legal requirements relating to affirmative action. 

This* district has tak«i affirmative action seriously indeed. 
A director has been appoioted primarily to oversee afl|irmative action. 
The board has adc^ted policies which include the setting of specific 
enplojraent goals to overcone present perceived inequities within, five 
years. These policies ^et.out specific percaitage goals f^'«ttinorities. 



\Mcxnen, and men in every district unit and level of operation, and states 
that recruitment will be carried out on the basis .of miniirun qualif ica- . 
ticiis for the specific job in question without i^egard to age; national 
origin, race, color, religion, sex, or the^^sence of any sensory, 
mental or physical handicap. \ 

The influence of the policy i^^Telt at two main points in the . 
selection process. At the screeiing amnittee stai^e an attenpt is^made j 

• i 

to review the papers in a general atmosphere implicitly in keeping with j 
the policy. At the tetter stage, when the superintendent and his Jtwo 
senior officers make a final .choice of one candidate from three, the 
influence is an explicit and decisive one. It is^firft that th6 final j 
decision is now hot always for the best qualified persorf but for seme-* 
one who is at least minimally qualified 4fSid wix) contributes to the 
achivement of the district's aifirmativ<^ action goals. 

■ ?^ - •• ■'•■^ * 

Thus, it api:)ears that in the tw)%Sjor area.s where 'legislation 
imp^^es on the prcx:ess (opf^n-^ files 'and alfinriative action)^the [inf lu-- ; 
ence has' pot ential]y\ been toward^ a more/ Apolitical'' system. 

6^ The Role of the School ^bard . Only "the board has the legal ' ^ 
authority to hire a school principal., In this district, the board has 
invariably, accepted the reccnrnendation of the superintendent in a^l in- 
stances relating to the ^poin'bnent of new pei^sonnel. 

In this particular cJse the superintendent carried the single . 
recomnfiendation with resune to the board in 'closed executive 'feession. 
Explanations were given and questions aCnswered (abctit this, can4idate or 
Other vmsUpcessful ones). A unani|pus vote of .acceptance follo>ived and 
the appointment was formalized «in the sutxsequent open board meeting. 
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At no stage were any board menibers actively involved in-^tKe selectibn 
process, nor did any of them meet the principal until some considerable 
time after his appointment.. ' ^ 

7. Infoitning the Candidates . The successful candidate was so in- 
formed by telephone imiiediately after the board ^meeting, the unsuccess- 
ful finalists in writing the following day. No reasons ^Wre offered to 
any of the candidates for their success or failure. Upte that, presum- 
ably as a^ legal cover /recent affirmativie^action p6licies require docu- 
mentation of th^ reasons for the selection of the person to vtoom the - ' 
position is offered. It Is^^rot mandatory, however, that these reasons 

be disclosed to the cautfidate himself. 

^^^^^ , * « «■» 

^ Under t^ifs kind of system, with its general lack of feedback, 
it is dif fji^eli^t to see^ how unsuccessful candidates can use the process 
to overcome weaknesses and further develop their areas 
of personal stjrength. One can Imagine the frustration associated with 
repeated failujre to obtain positions for which one felt quaiified. 

E.- SELEJCTING A HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPM. IN NEW SOtHH WALES, AUSHftLIA 

In 1854 a coimission was established to investigate and report on 
conditions in schools throughout N. S. W.' The report was hi^ily criti- 
cal. Teachers were reported as being "poverty-stricken'' and as having 
become members of a ''despised profusion." (Barcan, p. 94) Out of this 
'report emerged the Inspection Sjrstem, whose task was to provide a cen- 
tralized control over teaching methods, and to provide the basis for 
equality of eiducational pixDvisicais by reporting regularly cm school , 



in^^alding thenti 



sites, buildings, equipment, {xipil discipline^, school tone, teaching 
methods and -pupil standards There can be no question whatever that the 
inspectic»i system succeeded in many of its basic aims — to provide sub- 
stantial equality in education for all elementary school pupils, to 
create efficiency in' a system which cover^^ vast geographical area 
quid to inprove general st^pdards of teaching and pupil achievement ih 
)asic areas of knowledge. 

More than a century has passed siiice the establishment of the in- 
spectorate, and vast changes have occurred in the social structure of 
the State and. in its educational system. 

Yet it has been the observation of mafty critical observe rs of the 
N, S/W/ Inspection System that it has' failed to keep pace with the 
pressure for change. Educational oljservers fron other countries have 
k)ntributed significantly to the general climate oi criticism. Butts, 
in 1961, wrote that th§ inspect ipd system was preoccupied with ' taain - 
taini-ng a smoothly running cluft on an even keel" (Butts, p. 64) and 
Kjmdel perceived that promotion depended "on the faithful perfonnance 
of routine duties in a service ^^1Iich does not place a premium on ini- 
tiative," (Kandel, p, 59) ' \ 

Nor has there been any deaflrth, of .critician amorfe educationists 
within Australia, G, B, Eastwojxi declared in 1964 that the Inspecticxi 
system was bdsed cm "rigid prin<^ij;>les of conformity, the prevaTence' of 



which cannot be justified in a4ek)cratic state" aixl that it "precludes 

« "SI 

the^ growth of tfuly professiondl /fc^acfiers," (Eastwood, pp, 71-78) Many, 
like A, G. .Maclaine, have pointedTto the t6ndaicy for the ssrstem to 
tenpt "teachers to wlndow-Klress JUbeir work, pander to the fads the 

fee . .r ' 



Inspector ms suppos^ tc> have, and to cov?>r up thojr weaknesses." 
(Maclaine, p. 23) ^ : 

Despite all gf these cri^ticiaps and despite the veritable revolu- 
tion in our social and feduq^ional structures since 1854, '*it is but 

V 

very ^recently that the inspection , of teachers, as it has developed fron 
the days of William Wilkins has been brought under close scrutiny." 
(Buggie, p. 6) V * * 

This "scrutiny" consisted of an examination of the system by a 
comiittee, appointed , by the director- general ±$-1970, A^feich invited in- 
put from various interested bodies. 

The repei^t, as finally adopted, was iJased on sutanissipns fixin in- 
terested tjari^ies and there was no empiric^ research^ to collect "hard 
dat$" on the effects of the system. In faQ<Lji,^ter more than 100 years 
of its operation, no atterrpt has b^^'^made to evaluate the inspection 
system in any more than an anecdotalvraaxuler . Perhaps as a result, no 
substantial chan§^s were made in vth^ 'processes by ^vrtiich a teacher pro- 
gresses through the ranks to th^' poslitioh of school principal — the final 

stages of whijdh process are set out below 

r . < 

1. Eligibility. • Eligibility for the position^ of hlgh^ school prin- 



cij^l is based on certain '*minimLin qualifications: 

i 

a. A bachelor's degree or its equivalent 

b. A teacher's certi^cate (awarcjed normally after fcwr years 
" ' ' ^ of training and one successful year of t^iaiing) 

There are no requirements relating to graduate study nor to 
any ccmpiilsory. hours in education^l^adninistration. In fact, a large 
'majority of high school principals in the state have no univCTSity 
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qualifications beyond the bachelor's degree and hav^ had no expogi|re to 
the theory of administration. Iriplicit'to the^stan is a skepticism 
about' the practical value of uniVersi^^y training in atininistration and 
an inm^nse trust in on-the-job ^cperience and in-service training to' 
develop adminiktr;ative skills. 

With these basic qualifications, a high school teacher can move 
upwards through the sy§tan by negotiating the following prescribed steps 
a. Conpletion of at least five years of teaching; 

iccessful inspection for placement on PronotlOTis^ist II; 
Appoin^bnent by seniority on the list to the position of ^ 
department hea4; * ' - 

d. Cocpletion of .at least four years in that position;^ 

e. Successful inspection for placement Qn^Ptxmotions List III; 

f . Appointment by seniority on the list to the position of 

• ■ * ' ' ^ . /• 

deputy-^principal; ^ . 

s 

g. Ccrapietion of more than one full year in that position^ 

In his second year in the position, the deputy-principaJ: may 

2^ply for an ijispection with a view to .placement on Promotiqiis List IV,. 

' ' . ^' . 
fron vtoich all principals' appointments are made. 

This progression, with its etphasis on relations, basic mini- 
nun qualifications, time spent' in various positions, merit, and senior- 
ity, displays many of the, hallmarks* commonly associated with succession 
in a bureaucracy. Weber's seminal statement on bureaucracy ^hasized ' 
"continuous organization of official functions boujad by rules.. . . the 
principle of hierarchy . . selection on technical qualifications . . . 
sci^rine and amtrol.'* He stated further that being a bureaucratic 
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official "constitutes a career . . . there is a syston of promotions 
according to jseniority or to achievement, or both/' (Weber, pp. 330-334 J 

An important and wtiolly untested assumptjjpn'^ the system is 
• that success as a principal depends on haviiig shown cat4)etency iat each 
level in the' system. ^ An incorrpetent or mediocre teacher 6s!k never ob- 
tain List II, no matter how excellent in matters c>f aduinistration. Nor 
can a deputy principal who is not at hone with jsei tain elements of 
school organization hope to attain the principalshiR even thaugjh those 
specific skills may not be -vital to that new role, 
thought to offer indispensable e;^rience far the 



Thus each step is 
next,, and no provision 
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is joade for by-passing any run^ on the^la^er. \. * 

2. Personnel of List Dr Inspection Teatn. The List IV inspection 

' V. ■ ■ — I .... 

panel consists of lour XHroectors, including the local"^«Ujstrlct inspec*- 
tor (wliose main responsibility is in elementary iscnools^ but vtoo also 
selves a^ a continuing administrative link betweeh the department *s 
the secondary schools in his district)", *the (supervising secondary in- 
spector (responsible for general oversig^lit of that sct^pol and several* 
pthers), and two other secondajry inspectors, one of vrtion serves as "panel , 
chairman. Each of the inspectors has. been appointed by the director- 
general fron the ranks of subject-fliasters/mistresses, deputy-principals^ 
and principals because of ''his superior skills** in -teaching and acinin- 
i^tration and because pf his/*judg)raent, Ms human qualities, his objec- 
tivity.** (Jones, p. 36) In other woJhis, they have been judged to be 
highly successful within the system by others vA)o were thanselveiS pre- 
yiously go judged; * • , " 

Note that there is absolutely np input from the carraunity, the 
\ ' ■ 19 , ^ 
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• universitij^; of tM. deputy-principals' peers or subordinates, of 

the stujients, into -the inspe^ttion process. / The principal of the school 

' ^ < '''' . ^ ' 

plays a vi,€al advispry role but is in no sense legally responsilple' for 

the decision made, . * • 

So- the pronotion of teachers lies totally in the hands of 
s^ior professional officers within the system, themselv^ appointed by 
other more senior officers within the same system. No outsiders normal- 
. ly enter- the system at any level in the hierarchy other than that of 
teacher. ^ . c 

, /Despite its largd size and complexity, it is essentially a 

/ / ■ ' , . / - ' \ ' ' * 

/ closed system. If is doubtful if such an organization .can escape that 

/chronio sioKnete described by so many sfensttive ob^rvers of large 
^^..fe^emicracies, namely the perpetuation ^d pronotienr of the ^^'organlza:^' ' 

/tion man^'— p^le have been *^unfitted by being, fit' in m unfit f^t- 
ness." (Merton, p. 196) Merton describes the syHdrcme in the following 
ra^er: ' "Adherence to the rules, originally corjCeived as a means/ be^ - 
Cones transforfned into an end-in-itself ; there occitrs the familis^ proc- 
ess of displ^x^eme^t of goals \^ereby an instrumental value becomes a 

• teminal value." This can lead to rigiditiess and an inability to adjust 
readily, foraialisni, and ritualian, "stereotyped behavior, not adapted, 
to the -exigencies' of individual problems," (M4rton, pp. 200-206) It is 
distinctly possible (though not intended) ttot men^iers' of the inspec- ' 
torate have been ;selected because of their devotion to organizational 
means rather than ends,, and ,th^t through the system of prcraotlon by in- 
spqctic^ they are perpetuating their own image throughout the various, 
levels of the organization.' 



♦ r, The insights of Presthas on this phenonenon^are intetfestin^. 
Because bureaucracieat.are highly stmicturedrsoaial fields with "stimuli 
tjhat ate patent ,* stable and canpelling,V they provide cues to behavior 
. that* have potent effects in molding personality t3^s. Those vtho react 
' positively to bureaucratic structure and succeed in it, he terms upward 
' mobiles. They have high job satisfaction, close identification with the 
ideals of the organization, accepting its legitimacy, rationality and 
values, and acconinodating by^enpha^is an efficiency, self --controK • s^^d 
dcmlnance^r . They oVer-sinply "and idealize, axid therefore act with little 
"l^jdJinf lict r They show deference for those above them hierarchically ancl , 

.expect deferehce from those below. They feel at hdnfe using hierarchial- 

I ' 

' ly, patterned commuAication pr6cQi^es and sbo\^ an^' intense' interest in 
the procedural aspects of orMiiiz;aticHial lifp, (Presthus, pp.' 1^5-^03) 



'Is this" the kind of pei^n who becomes an in^spector? If so, . 

I ^ ' . " <> , 

is this the ims^ge of the man or woman he promotes to the principal \s 
chair?- : / . - ^ 

. ^ , A miore typical critiqian from teacheirs withiiv* the system is ' 
that promotion^ goe^ to the ''winjfibwKin^^ whose ^ifstctefisticis 
m^ch {hose of Marvick's "Hybrid'' Thej^ ^are '*?pol4ticized''^individuals 
concerned with "influenpe, advaiicement gnd salaryr-fair weather friends--^ 
superficial a^d showy performers — no exacting'^ concern with pecfoimance 
standards — th?y initiate 'change to better themselves^* personally — they 
are operators who treat, most job conditions egotisticially, dispassionatie- 
ly ass^sing flhem as a means of furthering daree« amljj^jtions lfi.caleul9.- 
ble ways/' (Marvick,^ pp^ 144-147) . ^ ^ • 

As an "iEnsid^*, ihe writer does not feel justifieii in making 



judgnpats as^to the s\.}ccess or failure <5f org^izatiixi in avoiding . 
the^ excesses anff"dysfu^ctiCHis. He is, hcwBver, ooosc^us of the 
great Value that could be obtained if. the sjrstem' were c^ned more fully 

^ to influences from outside. 

3. Criteria- . Tbe only e?q)licit ciue^ available to teachers in- 
spection criteria is contained , in the official Manual of Advice on In- 
spections : . *^Where a teacher in a pranotion position is'being assesfeed, 
* the , panel will form a judgment concerning his/her professional skill, ' 
managerial ability, the effectiveness of .his/her st^jervisite and leader- 

. ,^ship, and the utilization of jAysical and hunan resources, within his/her 
^rea of responsibility.'' (bepai;&nait of^^Eduqaticxi, N. .S. W. , p. 15) 

The inspectors themselves, however, work ^rcra^ n»ich voore ^ 
ts^iled and <5onf idential list of suggested criteria ^develc^^ed ccni- 
• mittee of inspectors. ITiese .include general organization (timetable,- 
curriculun^ routines, ^tc. ), school managanent (pupils, staff, premises, 

;*.;;^tc.). canoinity relationslkps, service background, prpfessi^mai ^quali- 

' pes (pliilosophy, r q gri in g, knowledge of educational trends, attitudes 
to change, etc.), and personal qualities (leadership; hunanity, public 

- , image, initiati^^, etc.>. ^ * " 

BecJause of th^ nature of .the system, the enfAasis is c«i general 
characteristics associated <d.th lilfely success as a principcd. ^It ik 

^il^^iB^xJSsible. to match- toe' qualities of a partiaiiar person to ^the 

^ — . * 

needs of a part Icular schcfel situation. 

is the criteritf^ek>aii^ kept ccxif idential to the- inspecr 
torate? Is^there a fear, of '^wjictow-dressing'' to satisfy the criteria 
rather than a /genuine effort to do a const^ientlous job? Does it--^ 



represent an attenrpt by tlje jinspfectorate to maintain power over the 
teachers b^being able to pull a ^'surprise card from the ^deck '? Is 
there a concern that a "chec^-list" approach ^ll lead to legalism and 
leave, less rocnl 4or informed and hcxiest prof essional , judenent? What- 
eveit the answers to these questions^ there can be no cioubt that the 

■ •■ ■ . > 

system as a whole would braefit from an open discussion of inspection, 
criteria, inpluding all interest)^ parties, in particular the teachers 
themselves. In this way, goals mi^t be mutually agre^j^^ and the 
positive influences of self-evaluaticm fed into the inspection process. 
4. In^jecticxi Procedur^ . 

a. Pr^>alat ion— When a pianel.is appointed for-a partfcular 
inspecticm, the • chaiiman visits the school to acquaint the deputy- - 
prihctpal with procedures. There is normally jio discussicm about cri- 
teria. 

b. The Inspection Itself— The inspection is carried out over 
a foiir^y period. The panel first agi>ees to a differaitiaticm of du- ' 
ties' (e.g., one inspector may oc^centrate on the deputy's role in^gen- 

9chcx)l oiiganizatibn, anoth^ his jAiilosc^hy and personal qualities 

etc.). Intfomation is gathered by direct observation of the d^ty in 

his various roles (e,g. , leadifig a school .assembly, conducting a staff 

meeting, interacting with individual staff members and pi5)ils, in a 

cqnnunity meeting, ^tc), byj exarainatic© of writt«i records, fcr discus- 

sic« with the principal, and by the interview process. It, i^/not con-. 

sidered ethical^to'sedc.the views of subordinates, students^ or menbers 

of the conmunity. The panel does not ocrae aimed with Infimnation <xi ^ 

the ^candidate':?, service in other schools. Every possible attenpt is 

loo ^ • 
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^ trade to ignore the past and zsse^ the wrk of the candidate in this 
^cbool over this partlicular period of* time. ^ 

The principal ,my elect to provide the panel with a written 

. report on the candidate (a copy of which most also be si^)plied to the 

' deputy),: In any case there is invaridbly a lengthy interview with the 
principal in .vrfiich he is giv&a the opportunity to discuss the merits 
and possible weaknesses of his deputy in ^ detailed manner and to make 
a reccfTTDOTdat ion . The principal's opinion is never treated li^tiy ;md 
It is a relatively rare occurrence for the panel and liu^ principal, to 

^^r^ically differ, in^heir assessments. In such a case the inspectors 
^lild feel obliged to spend a great deal of time with th& principal in ' 
an att^cpt to gain consensus with him. 

The- deputy undergoes a separate interview with each of the 
panel inspecto^r^^^iT turn . In these interviews they explore all of the 
issues in the criteria docunent already mentioned* 

ITircHighout the inspection week, the panel members meet regular- 
ly for a discussion of their observatit)nfc and a resultant re-ordering * 
ot their priorities. . . 



>riti6s. 

. • . ,., ■ : r 

At the end of the fourth day the panel me^s to reach i deci- 



sion;] Each in^ect^)r first . reports on his area of respcmsibility and 
gives a g^eral assessment as • tp the readiness .of^tbe candidate for 
BrincipaTahip, After general d\scussi6n, a rating on* a scal^ of A-E is 



ipade privately by each inspector based on .all of the in^imaticxi they 
now have.^ Candidates with three C's and one D or better have negotiated 
the in^^ection sqccessfully, » ' " . • " . 



^Tbe insp^tion organizer no^: 
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(1) Informs the area director of the deeisi<»; 

(2) Informs ;the principal and offers reascms for the imel's 

idecisi(M; 

(3) InfoiTos the candidate hin^lf , discussing in detail hiS/^ 
strenigths and weaknesses as perceived by the panel, and giving e?q)licit 
reasons for any ^negative decisiop. The candidate is frep-^ ask any ^ 
qilfestions and to discuss any issues rai55ed. (T^i-8"i^'soraetixnes a most 
traumatic expwience and is resented bj^^Jne candidates. Others regard 
it as a. valuable learning e?qpepi^ce and seen to grow b^^ause of it. ) . 

(4) Writes a -brief report on the candidate, recannending him 
(or not) '*for further coi^ideration.^* This report is.. signed by the 
inspectors and forwarded to the candidate with copies being retained by 
the administraticJn, - . ' • • ^ 

A v^toole treatise could be writt^ aiound the procedure* de- 
scribed above.^ Sane have criticized the artificiality of a situation 
in whj^Ji outside observers "live in"' the scBSDl-fpi^ such a period. 
Some are unhaj^py with the relative Unii?ix>rtance of the principal *^s role, 
others concerned about tBe strength of his^posoible Influence, jScme 
feel that the deputy '^s^firtufe 1^ too much cl^)^Klent pir the ctrctmstances 
Ifeculiar to a specific point; in time as *oppbged to the Icxig-tem 

of his work. . Sane ccsisider that too. much axfdiasis is placed cm his 

«/ _ * - • 

present role and - insufficient on an assessment of his potential in a ^ \ 
new and different role. No cme questions the rigor of the evaluaticn 
e?q)erienc6, however, there r^ifely being any doubt that the decisicm is ^ 
based*. on close, detailed knowledge of the candidate's wo^ in his pres- 
ent position. ^ . 
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5. Intervjew at' Aroa Level . All candidates within,' an araa wtv; 

are fAiccesslul at insfxvl iorTare intefv'iewed by a j)an(?*l consis :in).^ ,<if 

the local area director and a director from another area. The final 

determination regarding promotion is made by the local ai^^a dii'ector. | 

♦ 

Only two docuntents are held by tte/interviewers prior to->^d 
during the interview — a bare statement of\tte candidate's service rec- 



ord and his recent inspection report. 

The interview is cot highly structured,- the objective 



being to 



. . establish^a situation in winch the candidate-is given *'ample opportuni^ty 

,to reveal his pQtential a? an"^ educational leader in the higher [position 
- ^ tc) which he' appires. It is considered unnecessary to retrace matters 
^^^^already assessed, by the 'panel *^of inspectors." 
^ Since the interview system was established, 35% of all candi- 

■s 

' dates have been screettiesd put during inspection and 5^ ttore during in- , 
tervieW, leaving a total success rate of 60%. • 

It seems clear that the decision-making for future principals 
Is fairly fiimly in^the hands of th^ inspectortite, with th^ final 'power 
remaining in the hands of the area director , 

6. Reporting Ppllowing Interview . Candidates fire ii^orroed in 
writing almost iiimediat^y of thei^ succ^s or failure ancj the area di- 
rector fealls at thi school of the uhsuccessfol candidate xo emlain to 
him perscMially the reasons f<^ his ,f ailtii^. A written r^iport is sub- 
mitted tp the director of secbidary education on all unsiiccessful can- 
didates'in case of appeal/ * ' f 

7. \ - Appeals' , Let^us^ assune that a hypothetical d^ty-principal - 
has been unsuccessful at the inspection stage, ife hks/ the following 



- avenues of 
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•a. Request to the area director for a review of the proposed 
determination. The area director may, on evidaice prteented, alter the 
inspectors*, recgninendation and grant an interview, call for a re- * . 
inspection, or reject the appeal. The request is most conncMily rejeteted 
but occasionally a re- inspection is ordered. 

b. Assijnilig the candidate's requ^% to the area director is 
rejected, he may now a^ppeal to the directors-general. The appeaj musf 
be made on the substance, of the inspectors'' written' report . 

This appeal is heard by a prorotions lists cooinittee qcmsist- 
ing of a nominee, of the director-general (chaiijjaan), a nominee of thfe 
N. S. W. teachers' ^federation, and a third roerniber appointed by the ' 
other two— rusually a principal of a teachers' college, Qomnittee deci- 
sions are taken by sip^le majority vote. * Its recorauMdations ar^ for- 
warded to the director- g e n eral for his final detenninatiOT. Custom Is 
that he always abides by the corinittee's reooranendations. 

This ccninittee may also exercise, the three alternatives de- 
scribed earlier. 

, c. Let us further assune that odr caiklidate's appeal has^be^ 

i^held by'xhe promotions committee and that at the interview he is once 
again unsuccejgsf ul . He may- now afqpeal cmce again to the director-general 
and his case be heard by the same conmittee. This ^ppesl might be up- 
held, another interview called for, or reject^. . If he is again un- 
successful at a secc«d interview he has no further right of a{^alv 

No figures are available on the total success rate for appeals. 
The writer's guess is that ^bout one in three appeals is iQ^ld by the 
promotions, conmittee, Ut Ifeast to the extaat of re-ordering a sec(»Kl 



' in^)ection. To this <Jate there haVe be^ no successfuly 2«>peals against 
' deci-sions taken at the interviaCTstage. The power held by the tethers' 
college principal f)n the promotions connittee is consideratjle as the 
representatives of the department and the teachers' federation almost . 
always negate each other's votes. 
^ The tremendous protection given* to the teacher in the system 

•should by now be obvious. The following are seme exanples: ^ 

(1) 'The candidate raist personally r^ive all written reports 
relating to his record. ^ (Open r^rting is axiomatic to the system as 
a M4iole~it is regarded highly by the inspectorate^ a major ^ethical 
principle.) , 

(2) At each new inspection the candidate starts "with a clean 
sheet" as far as this is possible. Many present principals liave lived 
down earli^ major problems because of the deliberately^'^hort memory" 
of the inspectorate. 

(3) The reasons for all decisions are mandatorily conveyed to 
the candidate both orally and in writing. 

(4) There is a multi-level agpeal system v*iich has tended in - 
recent years to rule increasfi^ly in the teacher's favor. 

8. Rrqfootion to a Principalship . If successful at interview, the 

s 

candidate's 4larae is placed on the. Fourth Promotions List as from the 
first day qf .the next bienniita according to strict rules of seniority. 

In mid-year a list of all principalships falling vacant in the 
coming year is distributed ta all persons on the Fourth List* They 

apply in priority order for all acceptable schools. Applicants are 

^ , ^ ^ ' — 

matched to positions by seniority, with transferring pg^cipftli^'a^w^ 



holding seniority over those seeking their first appointment. Ttfese 
allocations are subject to appeal, but only on 1^ ground that princi- 
pies of seniority have not been iqpheld^ 
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^ Thus, no attempt is made to match ''the iight principal to the 
right school/' 

* ft 

It is interesting. that in a pranotion system so clearly based 
on the identification 'of merit, the final resort' is to the age-old 
bureaucratic process^of seniority. (Crozier, pp. 70-72) The reason is 

^^^^rbbably to be found in the essentially" centralized nature of the sys- 
tem. If principal^ were to be matched to particular schools, the deci- 
sion would almost inevitably require the establishment of Jocal school 

. or district selection coimittees with considerable powers. When such a 
proposition was hinted at in a white paper from the director-general's 
office recently, the opposition, especially from the' teachiers* fedej'a- 
tion, was so strong that the proposal has been shelved, at least for" 
the time being. * . 



F. DISCUSSION . : 

We have just* described the processes by v^iich, In two western,^ 
English-speaking, democrajtic societies, two systems with essentially 
siMlar purposes and similar Clientele set out to achieve ex^ti^^tfea' " 
end — the selection, of a hi^ schooJfe^prihcipal . . " ' 

An gyi^]9iriheMlhg"inp remains qAgreat ditferendbs and only 

minor similarities between the prbc^sses so described. 

\ 

Some observed similarities are ai!$ follows: 
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Both systOTB rfely ptij^i^lly^ tradition?,!* selection .processes. 
Neither system ba^ ocftji^ted rigorous res^ch' into the valid- 
ity of its part iciilai^jft|:hnique. TTie'^result is that minor 
changes only have be^jfiffected in the processes ovei* a riong 





period of time. V[ 

2. - Following from #1 aX^^ neither system is using conta 

testing devices for tK^^^solaticaa of executive 
have they considered ^^iously the ''special ass^sane^tV^^^r 
approach as usecl witli|p:^at -success -by seme ''large-^OTporat ions. 
(WikSLtrom; pp. llO-lli^^ ' 

3. ^Reiiaaee^ntinues to^Tte placed in both systems upon the selec- 
" tion intervi ew a s a fiSi^I screening device^(clespite serious • ' 

questions as to its validity). . ^ 

4. Decisl6h-^^aking at tfe^ ^vel remains in both systerhs 'rather 
J firmlV in the hands of pit>fessionals. ' ' 

In both systene the decisiDn is made essentially by officers 
parallel to or- abov^ the principal in the oi^ani2ational hier- 



archy. Z f ; ^ 

^;v^ ; ' * • • ^ ' ' ^ ^ ^ i ' 

6. In neither system ar§ the complete flection criteria made 

• ' - • \ . 

, * explicit to the prospect iwi^rincipal. 

^ Seme observed differences are^:?a3 follows: 

' 1. In N. S. W. there 'is an estSbliated, experienced group of full- 

time evaluatore (the inspectors) carry out the major part 

of the seiectlOTTprocess. There is no coanterpart in the U. S. 

» ^• 

, • system. 



2. In N. S. W. there is a clear associktiott betw^'an ptt-gpihg 
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personnel evaluation pixxress joid selection for pranolion. In 
the U. S. system there is no such associaticMi; in fact, there 
is little formalized adninistrative evaluation. 

3. • In N. S. W. the selection decision is taken about four to five 

levels down into the hierarchy of the organization, in the 

4 A, 

U. S. system only about one^to two levels down.. 

4. .In N. S. W. there is no connunity input whatsoever. In the 

S. , the ccnmunity as represented by the board holds final 
power to hire (and future connunity input into selection 
criteria is^ seriously contemplated)!. 



'5. In N. S. W. the universities haVe no input whatsoever. In the 
\}.\$, they ccwitrol ihe vital credent i^J^^ requirements, adnin- 
ister the placement cer)ters\ and contain Hey people ijt^^:^re 



personally influential in the seleCtisaBlproc^ss. ^ ^: 



i 



tljk 

6. In many^v^-SvlfJ^Hi' *S. W. systerri is less subject to "political'* 
^ ^.^ ' '"v • influente than its counterpart in the U. S. (An excellent 

exanple is the inpact of affirmative action.) 

7. In the U. S. system there isrgreater provision for input by 
subordinates and peers than in N. S. W. (This sometimes in- 
el.de. .udents. ^t>x^ tMs not p^tice i t.e ais- ^ 

! trict lander review.) 

8* The N. S. W. selection system is regularized by a host of rules ' 

' ^ and regulations relating to experience and ph^gressicm.. The 

». 

U% S. system has no foimally regularize^ process' of selection. 

0^ The i^oimtion on AiiMch promotions are made is gathered by 
'I 

in-scHpol inspection ijj the N. S. W. system, but fron writteh 
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and ''oral recamiendatibns often based'" on more distant evalua- 
tion in th^ U, S. syst^. 



ie\an- 



10. In N. S. W. , there is a corrpilsory open reporting to the 
didate of the reasons for the decision t^en. This is not so 
in the U. S. system. \ 

11. In N. S. W. , etrployee protection seems to be given at least as 
much v^^ight as select!^ of the suitable candidate. \n the 

U. S., the enphasis is on choosing the best (with segningly 



little regard for»*the qthejs). 



12. In N. S. W.) all promotions to. principal are from within the 
^st«B:.' ^Inxhe U. S. they may come from, inside or outside of 
the system. ^ ^ ^ 

13Pr A ^corollary is that, in N, S. W. teachers look forward to con- 
tinuous career advancement within the one syston. 'Riis is riot a 
typical U. S. teacher expectatipn. 

14. The seniority concept plays an explicit part in the N. S. W. 
.--"^ system. This is riot so in the U. S. 

15. In N. S, W. there is a multi-tiered appeals system against, un- 
just promotion decisions. U. S. teachers also 'have l^al re- 
course 'against discriminatory^ selection pr^tices but the proc- 
ess is Tipt as clearly institutionalized or regularized as in 

; • ■ N. S. W. - , ^. 

16. In N. S. W. there is no attempt to fit a particular persoh to 
a particular position . In the V- S . system this is the cripc of 
the selection pijocess. * 

The evidence^ that onerges points to a N. S. W. system* v*iich is l::^ghly 
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cotplex in terms of both hierarchical und horizontal role differentia- 
~%ion asi well as spatial distribution, is fairly highly foitnalized in 
teiTOs of sbcial control, offers typically bureaucratic career j)atterns 
to its enployees, and disfplays many of the attributes of a closed so- 
cial system, ^ . - • ' ^ / 

'Ilie.U, ,S. systerjjrto^ fewer t^^ical layers and less horizontal 
jspeeiatization. It is a geographically conpact system (albeit also a^ 
subsystem of a wider state "system^' of public education). The selec- 
, tion process ^ not so regularized and the system rarely offers within 
itself a lifetime carear pattern for m ambitious and capable young 
eraployee. As a more qjjen system, it interacts more directly with its 
environment than does the N. S. W. system. ^ 

In the writer's opinion, the major weaknesses in the U. S. proc- 
esises arenas follows: 

a. The selection process is unrelated to systematic personnel 
evalurtion and development. 

b, Jt is open^to personal and "political'' influences. 

c There is little opportunity for candidates to live down a past 
error or soiled reputation? (warranted oij not). ^ 

d. Selection*can be based on inf5rroat|<Mi of dubious v|due. 

e. The university dredentialing system is of doubtful validity. 
Ill partial solution/of these problems it may ixyt be beyondHhe re- 

sources of the state department (perhaps in association with the univer 
sities) to set up a special division skilled In teacher and acininistra- 
tor evaluaticm to serve , the needs of the school districts. People In- 
terested In promotlcm t0 adninlstrative positicxis could call for a 
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personal evaluation of ' their work in the school system by. tKe officers 
of this "independent". eva,luatipn agencj^ Along with in-school observa- 
' .tion, the prospective administrator could voluntarily, attend a special 
•assessment center as used by the Bell System and described- by Wiks^trom. 

(Wlkstron, pp. 110-116) Such a center has bQ?n vised with great Access 

- — - — ^ . 

by^|;he N. ^. W. Public Service for some years' The evidence is that 
, this kind of assessment center is "able to make remarkably accui'ate 
judgments of potential for advancanent . " (Wikstrom, p. 117) Reports 
fron these evaluative processes would be confident i^T^^^the/^didate 
* ,to assist in his or her personal development and could be used by him 
or her alongside of the typical reconmendations now used in appliciation 
fo^ a specific position. It might be assumed. that persons \rtio,elected 
not to undertake this kind of eValua,tion would be at a disadvantage 
against those \\4io offered 'this type of additional evidence. The inno- 
'vation could be asstociated with a relaxation of some of the academic 
I credent ialihg requirements. " ' 



^/ The jj^jor weaknesses in the N. S. W. system as I see them are as 

.^,a'. The danger of perpetuating the "organization man." 



,/ 

/ tioji. 



b. Selection criteria are largely unknown by the candidate, 

c. There is no attenfipt to match the person vg^th a particular posi- 



d. The length of the promotion ladder can frustrate ambition. 

e. The system is not open to the ^ruitment of outsidisrs. 
There is ik> single .easy solution to these problems, especially in 

an organization Mtoieh tends to resist phange." Steps taken would need, 



■ ? 
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then , to be . incremental ^ Bxi^'d^^iSited 



a well planned and executed 
educative process . • T . ' ^ 

In regard to criteri^r; there is no^ reason v*iy a coamittee consist- 
ing of present principals, deputy-principals and inigjectors, and even 
students, teachers /and ccranunity members, could not be constituted to.^ 
develop inspection criteria based on perceptions of the- principal ' s 
role in ritxiern Aii4|j:aJ^^^ The criteria so developed would be 

disseminated widely, and could be the subject of discussion between the 
in^ctors and the teacher seme consid* arable tiine before the^ inspect i6n. 

To encourage innovative ideas and, praxjt ices, teachers, principals 
and inspectors should W enables and encouraged to visit educational 
systans in other states and ydountries, and to further their university 
studies . 



' The panel f or ^ depict y-principal^s inspection should be made up of 
two inspectors, the i^rincipal of the school, and an outside member, 
, for example, a university professor, drawn fron a lisX agreed to the 
federation and the department. * . 

Vacancies should not be closed to outsiders. All posit ions/ should 
be openly advertised and the seniority system for appointment fron 
List IV abandoned. A local selection coranittee consisting of the area 

V J. H 

director, district ih^)ector, supervising secondary inspector, a teach- 
er and perh£^JS^ representative of the parents' and citissens' associa- 
tipn, would make the selection : rom the Fourth List or from qualified 
outsiders, tq match the person And the position/ 

CahdidateS could make use of the Public Service, Board's already 
estslblished assessment center to assist in personal develoipent and 
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provide further evidence of readiness for pranotion. ^ ^ 

More flexible regulations, allowing for the more r^id advancement 
of excellent candidates could be devised. 

c . . • • • ■ ■ V ' • 
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